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SONG. 


I Jong to forget thee! but every sweet scene 
Reminds me too strongly of days that have been; 
Where can I look round me but something recalls 
Our friendship, our love,—and my spirit enthralls? 
Each nook of the mountain—each cot of the gill--- 
The rush of the river---the flow of the rill-- 

The trees of the forest—the gems of the lea--- 

All whisper of childhood, of virtue, and thee. 


When in spring-time the violets and primroses bloom, 

When in summer the wild thyme is wafting perfume; 

When autumn is mellowly tinging the trees, 

Aud in winter’s cold blast when the mountain streams freeze; 
When bright glows the sun-ray---when soft moon-light shines 
On the aged church tower, and dark waving pines--- 

Each seasun shall tell of some ever-fled bliss, 

Of the press of thine hand, or the balm of thy kiss. 


Thou wert long the sole themeof my earliest lays, __ 
And my wild harp’s first breathings were all in thy praise; 
When in fancy that wild harp I hung on the yew, 

1 thought not the fancy would e’er prove untrue, 

I deem'd not the form that beside me reclin’d . 

In the haunt of the green-wood, would e’er prove unkind--- 
Unkind to a heart that but liv’d for thy love, 

And hgs vray’d for thy weal to the Being above. 


SELECT TALES. 


GENEVIEVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “DIARY OF A ENNUYEE.” 


Genevieve de Sorbigny, was the last of a noble 
family; young, beautiful, and a rich heiress, she seem- 
ed born to command all this world could yield of hap- 
piness. When left an orphan, at an early age, in- 
stead of being sent to a convent, as was then the uni- 
versal custom, she was brought up under the care of 
a maternal aunt, who devoted herself to her educa- 
tio, and doated on her with an almost exclusive af- 
féction. 

_ Genevieve resided in the country with her aunt 
till she was about sixteen; she was then brought to 
Paris to be united to the marquis of ——; it was a 
mere marriage de conveyance, a family arrangement, 
entered into when she was quite a child according to 
the ancient regime; and unfortunately for Genevieve, 
her affianced bridegroom was neither young nor ami- 
able; yet more fortunately it happened, that the mar- 
quis’ cousin the Baron de Villay, who generally ac- 
companied him im his visits of ceremony, possessed 
all the qualities in which he was deficient; being 
young, and singularly handsome, ‘amiable,’ ‘spiritual.’ 
While the marquis, with the good breeding of that 
day, was bowing and paying his devoirs to the aunt 
of his intended, the young Baron, with equal success, 
but in a very different style, was captivating the 
heart of theniece. Her extreme beauty had charm- 
ed him at the first glance, and her partiality, delicate- 
ly and involuntarily betrayed, subdued every scru- 
ple, if he ever entertained any; and so in the usual 
course of things, they were soon irretrievably and 
eperdumen in love with each other. 

Genevieve, to much gentleness, united much firm- 
ness of character. The preparations for the mar- 
riage went on; but the moment she was aware of her 
own sentiments, she had courage enough to declare 
to her aunt, that rather than give her hand to the 
marquis whom she detested, she would throw her- 
self into a nunnery, and endow it with her fortune— 
‘a very considerate resolution,’ as Emonde observed 


sarcastically. The poor aunt was thrown by this un- 
expected declaration, intothe utmost amazement and 
perplexity; she was au desespair, such a thing had ne- 
ver been heard or contemplated; but the tears of Ge- 
nevieve prevailed; the marriage was broken off, and 
the Baron appeared publicly as the suitor of Gene- 
vieve. The marquis politely challenged his cousin, 
and owed his life to his forbearance, and the duel, 
and the cause of it, and the gallantry and eypeinay.' 
of De Villay rendered him irresistible in the eyes of 
all women in Paris, while to the heart of Genevieve, 
he became dearer than ever. 

To gain the favor of the aunt was now the only 
difficulty; she had ever regarded him with ill-conceal- 
ed aversion and suspicion. Some mystery hung over 
his character, there were certain reports whispered 
relative to his former life and conduct—which it was 
equally difficult to discredit and disprove. Besides, 
though of a distinguished family, he was poor; 
and his father was most notoriously a mauvais sujet. 
A reluctant consent was at last wrung from her aunt, 
and Genevieve was united to her lover. ~ 

The chateau of the Baron was situated in one of the 
wildest districts of the wild and desolate coast of 
Bretagne. The people who inhabited the country 
round, were a ferocious, half civilized race, and in 
general desperate smugglers and pirates. They had 
carried on for nearly half a century a constant and 
systematic warfare, against the legal authorities of 
the province. No revenue officer or exempt dare set 
his foot within a certain district. Such was their 
desperate courage, the incredible celerity of their 
movements, and the skill of their leaders, that though 
a few stragglers had been occasionally shot, all at- 
tempts to take any of them alive, or to penetrate in- 
to their secret fastnesses, proved unavailing. 

The Baron had come to Paris for the purpose of 
representing to the government, the disturbed state 
of his district, and procuring an order from the min- 
ister of the interior to embody his own tenantry and 
dependants into a sort of militia for the defence of 
his property. 

He was at first refused; but after a month’s delay, 
money and the interest of Genevieve's family pre- 
vailed; the order was granted, and he prepared to re- 
turn to his chateau. The aunt, and all her friends 
remonstrated against the idea of exposing his young 
wife to such revolting scenes, and insisted that she 
should be left behind at Paris; to which he agreed 
with seeming readiness, only referring the decision to 
Genevieve’s ownelection. She did not hesitate one 
moment; she adored her husband and the thought of 
being separated from him in this early stage of their 
union, was worse than any apprehended danger; she 
declared her resolution to accompany him. 

On their arrival, the peasantry were immediately 
armed, and the chateau converted into a kind of gar- 
rison, regularly fortified. A continua] panic seemed 
to prevail throughout the whole household, and she 
heard of nothing from morning to night, but the des- 
perate deeds of the marauders, and the exploits of 
their captain. Genevieve was at first in constant 
terror; finding, however, that week after week pass- 
ed, and the danger, though continually talked of, ne- 
ver appeared visibly, she was rather excited and dis- 
ennuyee by the continual recurrence of the alarms. 
She would have been perfectly happy in her husband’s 


increasing and devoted tenderness; but for his fre- 


quent absences in pursuit of the smugglers, either on 
sea or on shore, and the dangers to which she fancied 
him exposed. 

Genevieve, in due time, became the mother of a 


‘son, an event which filled her heart with a thousand 


delicious emotions of gratitude, pride, and delight.— 
It seemed to have a different and almost inexplicable 
effect on her husband, the Baron’s behaviour. He 
became gloomy, anxious, abstracted—and his absen- 
ces on various pretexts, more frequent than ever; but 
what appeared most painful and incomprehensible to 
Genevieve’s maternal ——— was his indifference 
to his child. He would hardly be persuaded ever to 
look at it; and if he met it, smiling in its nurse’s arms, 
would, perhaps, gaze for a moment, then turn away 
as from an object which struck him with secret hor- 
ror. 

One day, as Genevieve was sitting alone in her 
dressing room, fondling her infant, and thinking 
mournfully on this change in her husband's conduct, 
her femme de chamber, a faithful creature, came in- 
to the room, as pale as ashes; and throwing herself 
at her feet, told her, that regard for her health had 
hitherto kept her silent, she could no longer concea) 
the dreadful secret which weighed upon her spirits; 
she then proceeded to inform the shuddering and hor- 
ror-struck Genevieve, that the robbers who had exci- 
ted so much terror, and were now supposed to be at 
a distance, were then actually in the chateau; that 
a consisted of servants and immediate dependants, 
with the Baron himself at their head. She suppos- 
ed that they had been less on their guard during Ge- 
nevieve’s confinement; and many minute circumstan- 
ces had at first awaked, and then confirmed her sus- 
picions. Then embracing her mistress she besought 
her to return immediately to Paris. 

Genevieve, as soon as she recovered from her first 
dizzy horror and astonishment, would have rejected 
the whole as a dream, an impossible fiction. She 
thought upon her husband, on all that her fond heart 
had admired in him—and could he be a robber, a ruf- 
fian, an assassin! No—though her woman’s attach- 
ment andtruth were beyond suspicion, the tale was 
too horribly consistent for disbelief. , 

Genevieve would trust to her own senses alone to 
confirm or disprove the hideous imputation. She com- 
manded her maid to maintain an absolute silence on 
the subject, and leave the rest to her. 

The same evening, the Baron informed ais wife, 
that he was obliged to set off before light the next 
morning in pursuit of a party of smugglers, who had 
landed at Saint Paul; and that she must not be sur- 
prised if she missed him at an early hour. His ab- 
sence, he assured her, would not be long: he should 
certainly return before the evening. They retired 
to rest earlier than usual. Genevieve, as it may be 
imagined, did not sleep, but she lay perfectly still, as 
if ina profound slumber. About the middle of the 
night, she heard her husband softly rise from h's bed, 
and dress himself, and taking his pistols left the room. 
Genevieve rushed to the window which overlooked 
the court-yard, but there neither horses nor attend- 
ants were waiting, she flew to another window which 
commanded the back of the chateau: there too all was 
still; nothing was to be seen but the moonlight shad- 
ows on the pavement. She hastily threw round her 
a dark cloak or wrapper, and followed her husband, 
whose footsteps were still within hearing. It was 
not difficult, for he walked slowly, stopping every 
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now and then listening, and apparently irresolute; he 
crossed the court and several out buildings, and part 
of the ruins of a former chateau, till he came to an old 
well, which being dry, had long been disused and 
shut up, and moving the trap door which covered the 
mouth of it, he disappeared in an instant. Gene- 
vieve with difficulty suppressed a shriek of terror.— 
She followed, however, with desperate courage, grop- 
ed her way down the well, by means of some broken 
stairs, and pursued her husband’s steps, guided only 
by a sound on a hollow, damp earth.—Suddenly a 
distant light and voices broke upon her eye and ear; 
and stealing along the wall, she hid herself behind 
one of the huge buttresses which supported the vault 
above, she beheld what she was half prepared to see; 
a party of ruffians, who were assembled round a board 
drinking. They received the Baron with respect as 
their chief, but with sullen suspicious looks, and an 
omimoussilence. Genevieve could distinguish among 
the faces many very familiar to her, which she was 
accustomed to see daily around her, working in the 
gardens, or attending in the chateau; among the rest 
the concierge, or house steward, who appeared to 
have some authority over the rest. The wife of this 
man was the nurse of Genevieve’s child. The Bar- 
on took his seat without speaking; after some boiste- 
rous conversation among the rest, carried on in an 
uniatelligible dialect, a quarrel arose between the 
concierge and another villain, both apparently intoxi- 
cated; the Baron attempted to part them, and the up- 
roar became general. The whole was probably, a 
preconcerted plan, for from reproaching each otner, 
they proceeded to attack the Baron himself, with the 
most injurious epithets; they accused him of design 
to betray them; they compared him to his father, the 
old Baron, who had never flinched from their cause, 


lit, She called for her son: he was brought to her, 


and from that moment she would never suffer him to 
leave her. With the quick wit of a woman, or ra- 
ther with the prompt resolution of a mother tremb- 
jing for her child, Genevieve was no sooner sufficient- 
ly recovered to think, than she had formed a resolu- 
tion and acted upon it; she accounted for her sudden 
iliness and terrors, under pretence that she had been 
disturbed by a frightful dream; she believed, she said, 
that the dulress and solitude of the chateau affected 
her spirits, that the air disagreed with her child, and 
that it was necessary she should instantly return to 
Paris. The Baron first attempted to rally, then to rea- 
son with her; he consented—then retracted his con- 
sent; seemed irresolute—but his affection finally pre- 
vailed over his suspicions; and preparations were im- 
mediately made for their departure, asif he intended 
to accompany her. 

Putting her with her maid and child into a travel- 
ling carriage; he armed a few of his most confident- 
ial servants, and rode by her side till they came to 
Saint Brien, he then turned back in spite of all her 
entreaties, promising to rejoin her at Paris in a few 
days. He had never, during the journey, uttered a 
word which could betray his knowledge that she had 
any motive for her journey, but that which she avow- 
ed; only at parting he laid his finger expressively on 
his lips, and gave her one look full of meaning; it 
could not be mistaken, it said: Genevieve! your hus- 
band’s life depends on your discretion, and he trusts 
you. She weuld have thrown herself into his arms, 
but he gently replaced herin the carriage, and rode 
back alone to the chateau. 

Genevieve arrived safely at Paris, and command- 
ed her maid, as she valued both their lives, and on 
pain of her eternal displeasure, not to breathe a sylia- 


and had at last died in it; they said that they knew 
well that a large party of regular troops had lately 
arrived at Saint Brien, and they insisted that it was 
with his knowledge, that he was about to give them 
up to justice, to make his own peace with govern- 
ment, &c. 

The concierge, who was by far the most insolent 
and violent of these mutineers, at length silenced 
the others, and affécting a tone of moderation, the 
proposal was received with an approving shout, that 
the Baron should give up bis infant son into the hands 
of the band; that they should take him to the Island 
of Gurensey, and keep him there as a pledge of his 
father’s fidelity, till the regular troops were with- 
drawn from the province. How must the mother’s 
heart have trembled and died away within her? She 
listened breathless for her husband's reply. The 
Baron had hitherto, with difficulty restrained himself, 
and aitempted to prove how absurd and unfounded 
was their accusation, since his safety was involved in 


ble of what had passed; firmly resolved that nothing 
should tear the terrible secret from her own breast; 
but the profound melencholy which settled on her 
heart, and her pining and altered looks could not es- 
cape the eyes of her affectionate aunt, and her maid 
either through indiscretion and timidity, or a sense 
of duty, on being questioned, revealed all she knew. 
The aunt in a transport of terror and indignation, 
sent information to the governor of the police, and 
Le Noir instantly summoned the unfortunate wife of 
the Baron to a private interview. 

Genevieve, though taken by surprise, did not lose 
her presence of mind, and at first she steadily denied 
every word of her maid's deposition, but her courage 
and her affection were no match for the minister’s art; 
—when he assured her he had already sufficient proof 
of her husband's guilt, and promised with jesuistical 
equivocation that if she would confess all she knew 
his life should not be touched, that due regard should 
be had for the honor of his family and her’s, and that 


their's, and he would, as their leader, be the greatest 
criminal of all. His eyes now flashed with fury; he) 
sprung upon the concierge like a roused tiger, and| 
dragged him by the collar from amid the mutinous 
group. A struggle ensued, and the wretch fell, stab- 
bed to the heart by his master’s hand; a crowd of fe- 
rocious faces then closed around the Baron—Gene- 
vieve heard—saw no more; her senses left her. 

When she recovered she was in pertect silence 
and darkness, and felt like one awakening froma ter- 
rible dream; the first image that clearly presented 
itself to her mind was that of her child in the pow- 
er of these ruflians, and their daggers at her hus- 
band’s throat. 

The maddening thought swallowed up every other 
feeling, and lent her for the moment, strength and 
wings; she rushed back through the darkness; fear- 
less for herself; crossed the court, the galleries;—all 
was silent; it seemed to her affrighted imagingtion 
that the chateau was forsaken by its inhabitants. — 
She reached the child's room, she flew to his cradle 
and drew aside the curtain with a desperate hand ex- 
pecting to find it empty; he was quietly sle 
his beauty and innocence: Genevieve utter 
of joy and thankfulness 
convulsions. 


eping in 
ed acry 


he (Le Noir) would exert the power which he alone 
possessed to detach him from his present courses and 
his present associates without the least publicity or 
scandal—she yielded, and his promise being most sol- 
emnly reiterated and confirmed by an oath, revealed 
all she knew. 

Ina short time afterwards the Baron disappeared, 
and was neverheardof more. In vain did his wretch- 
ed wife appeal to Le Noir, and recall the promise he 
had given; he swore to her that her husband still liv- 
ed, but more than this he would never discover. In 
vain she supplicated, and offered all her fortune, for 
permission to share his exile, if he were banished, or 
to live in his dungeon, if he were a prisoner—Le Noir 
was inexorable. 

Genevieve, left in absolute ignorance of her hus- 
band’s fate, tortured bya suspense more dreadful than 
certainty, by remorse and grief, which refused all 
comfort, and died broken-hearted; what became of 
the Baron was never known. 

I could not Jearn exactly the fate of his son, it is 
said that he lived to man’s estate, that he took the 


name of his mother’s family, and died a violent death 
during the Revolution. 


, and fell on the bed in strong’ 


Many hours elapsed before she was restored to her- 
self. The first object she beheld was her husband 
watching tenderly over her, her first emotion was joy 


for his safety—she dare not ask him to account for | 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 
The following beautiful passage is from a sermon 
preached by Bishop Heber, to his parishioners a 
short time before his departure for India, in 1823. 


“Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty riv- 


er. Our boat, at first, glides down the narrow chan- 
nel, through the playful murmuring of the little brook 
and the winding of its grassy border. The trees 
shed their blossoms over our young heads: the flow- 
ers on the brink seem to offer themselves to our young 
hands; we are happy in hope, and we grasp eagerly 
at the beauties around us; but the stream hurries on, 
and still our hands are emply. ’ 
‘Our course in youth and manhood is along a wider 
and deeper flood, and amid objects more striking and 
magnificent. We are animated by the moving pic- 
ture of enjoyment and industry which passes before 
us; we are excited by some short-lived success, or de- 
pressed and rendered miserable by equally short-lived 
disappointment. But our energy and our dependence 
are both in vain. The stream bears us on, and our 
joys and our griefs are alike left bgpind us; we may 
be shipwrecked but we cannot anchor; our voyage 
may be hastened, but it cannot be delayed; whether 
rough or smooth, the river hastens towards its home, 
till the roar of the ocean is in our ears, and the toss- 
ing of his waves is beneath our keel, and the lands 
lessen from our eyes and the floods are lifted up 
around us, and the earth loses sight of us, and we 
take our Jast leave of earth and its inhabitants, and 
of our further voyage there is no witness, but the In- 
finite and Eternal. 

“And do we still take so much anxious thought for 
the future days, when the days which are gone by 
have eo strangely and uniformly deceived us? Can 
we still soset our hearts on the creatures of God,—— 
when we find by sad experience, that the Creator on- 
ly is permanent? Or shall we not rather lay aside 
every weight and every silt which does most easily 
beset us, and think of ourselves henceforth as way- 
faring persons only, who have no abiding inheritance 
but inthe hope of a better world, and to whom even 
that world would be worse than hopeless, if it were 
not for our Lord Jesus Christ, and the interest which 
we have obtained in his mercies.” 1 

[From the Boston Statesman. } 
TO ; 
I have not read the glittering host in yon blue canopy, 
Nor idly questioned them to learn my coming destiny:—- 
I read it in that deep dark eye, that wildly changing glance, 
Thoughts shrined within a beating heart too deep for utter- 
ance, 


I have gazed on thee, maiden, in those hours when none were 
near, 


Have listened to the half-breathed sigh, have marked the star- 
ting tear, 


And cursed the prophet-glance with which I read thy coming 
fate, 


And wept that aught so pure, so fair, could e’er be desolate. 
Oh! thine hath been a summer sea, with nought but summer 
gales 


The breath of love and hope to fill thy light bark’s silken 


sails— 
Would that it might be ever thus, the storm forever sleep, 


Nor wake thee from a dream so sweet, thou wilt but wake to 
weep. 


Smile on, smile on, ill-fated one!—those smiles become thee 
now,— 


They sit like rose-wreathed diadems upon thy queen-like brow; 
Too soon thy heart will feel the pangs of grief’s corroding rust, 
And wreaths and jewels sleep alike neglecjed in the dust. 


A MODERN GALLANT. 
oR 
RESPECT TO WOMAN. 

Joseph Paice, of Bread street hill, merchant, and 
one of the Directors of the South Sea Company— 
the same to whom Edwards, the Shakspeare com- 
mentator, has addressed a fine sonnet—was the only 
pattern of consistent gallantry I have met with. He 
took me under his shelter at an early age, and bes- 
towed some pains upon me. I owe to hjs precepts 
and example, whatever there is of the man of busi- 
uess (and that is not much) in my composition.— 
Though bred a Presbyterian,and brought up a mer- 
chant, he was the finest gentleman of his time. He 
had not one system of attention to females in the 
drawing-room, and another in the shop, or at the stall. 
I do not mean that he made no distinction; but he ne- 
ver lost sight of sex, or overlooked it in the casualties 
of a disadvantageous situation. I have seen him 


stand bare-headed—smile if you please, to a poor 
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servant girl, while she has been inquiring the way to 
some street—in such a posture of unforced civility, 
as neither to embarrass her in the acceptance, nor 
himself in the offer of it. He was no dangler, in 
the common acceptation of the word, after women;—— 
but he reverenced and upheld, in every form in which 
it came before him, womanhood. I have seen him-- 
nay, smile not—tenderly escorting a market-woman, 
whom he had encountered in a shower, exalting his 
umbrella over her poor basket of fruit, that it might 
receive no damage, with as much carefulness as if she 
had been a Countess. To the reverend form of Fe- 
male Eld he would yield the wall (though it were to 
an ancient beggar woman) with more ceremony than 
we can afford to show our grandams. fie was the 
Preux Chevalier of Age; the Sir Calidore or Sir 
Tristan, to those who have no Calidores or ‘Tristans 
to defend them. The roses that had long faded thence, 
stil] bloomed for him in those withered and yellow 
cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his 
addresses to the beautiful Susan Winstanley, old 
Winstanley’s daughter, of Clapton, who, dying in 
the early days of their courtship, confirmed in him 

the resolution of perpetual bachelorship. It was du- 
ring their short courtship, he told me, that he had 
been one day treating his mistress with a profusion 
of civil speeches—the common gallantries,to which 
kind of thing she had hitherto manifested no repug- 
nance—but in this instance withno effect. Hecould 
not obtain from her a decent acknowledgment in re- 
turn. She rather seemed to resent his compliments. 
He could not set it down to caprice, for the lady had 
always shown herself above that littleness. When 
he ventured, on the following day, finding her a little 
better humored, to expostulate with her on her cold- 
ness of yesterday. She confessed. with her usual 
frankness, that she had no sort of dislike to his at- 
tentions; that she could even endure some high-flown 
compliments; that a young woman placed in her situ- 
ation, had a rigat to expect all sort of civil things 
said to her; that she hoped she could digest a dose of 
adulation, short of insincerity, with as little injury to 
her humility as most young women; but, that a little 
before he commenced his compliments, she had over- 
heard him by accident, rating a young woman who 
had not brought home his cravats quite to the appoin- 
ted time, and she thought to herself, ‘tas 1am Miss 
Susan Winstanley, a young lady, a reputed beauty, 
and known to be a fortune, I can have my choice of 
the finest speeches from the mouth of this very fine 

entleman who is courting me; but if I had been poor 

ary Such-a-one, (naming the milliner) and had fail- 
ed of bringing home the cravats at the appointed 
hour, though perhaps I had set up half the night to 
forward them, what sort of compliments should I 
have received then? And my woman’s pride came 
to my assistance; and I thought that if it were only to 
do me honor, a female, like myself, might have recei- 
ved handsomer usage; and I was determined not to 
accept any fine speeches, to the compromising of that 
sex, the belonging to which was, after all, my strong- 
est claim and title to them.” 

I think the lady discovered both generosity and a 
just way of thinking, in this rebuke which she gave 
her lover; and I have sometimes imagined, that the 
uncommon strain of courtesy, which through life re- 
gulated the actions and behaviour of my friend to- 
wards all womankind indiscriminately, owed its hap- 
Py Origin to this seasonable lesson from the lips of his 
lamented mistress. 

{ wish the whole female world would entertain the 
same notion of these things, which Miss Winstanley 
showed. Then we should see something of the spi- 
rit of consistent gallantry, and no longer witness of 
the anomaly of the same men--a pattern of true po- 
Jiteness to a wife—of cold contempt or rudeness to a 
sister—the idolater of his female mistress—the dis- 
parager and despiser of his no less female aunt, or 
unfortunate—still feinale—maiden cousin. Just so 
much respect asa woman derogates from her own 
sex, in whatever condition placed, her handmaid or 
dependant, she deserves to have diminished from her- 
self on that score, and probably will feel the diminu- 
tion, when? when youth, and beauty, and advantages, 
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tion. What a woman should demand of a man in 
courtship, or after it, is first, respect for her as she is 
a woman; and next to that, to be respected by him 
above all other women. But let her stand upon her 
female character as a foundation, and let the atten- 
tions, incident to individual preference, be so many 
pretty additaments, as many and as fanciful as you 
please, tothat main structure. Let her first lesson, 
be with sweet Susan Wiastanley, to reverence her 
SCL. 


MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 8. 


AN EPICURE, 

Among the most noted of the moderns, we beg to 
introduce our readers to Mr. Rogerson, an enthusi- 
astand amartyr. He, as may be presumed, was 
educated at the University, where the rudiments of 
palatic science are the most thoroughly impressed on 
the ductile organs of youth. His father, a gentle- 
man of Gloucestershire, sent him abroad to make the 
grand tour, upon which journey, says our informant, 
young Rogerson attended to nothing but the various 
modes of cookery, and eating and drinking |uxurious- 
ly. Before his return his father died, and he entered 
into the possession of a very large moneyed fortune, 
and a small landed estate. He was now able to look 
over his notes of epicurisin, and to discover where the 
most exquisite dishes were to be had, and the best 
cooks procured. He had no other servants in his 
house than men cooks; his butler, footman, house- 
keeper, coachmen, and grooms were all cooks. He 
had three ltalian cooks, one from Florence, another 
trom Vienna, and athird from Viterbo, for dressing 
one dish, the docce picante of Florence. He hada 
messenger constanily on the road between Britany 
and London to bring him the eggs of a certain sort 
of plover found near St. Maloes. He had eatena 
single dinner at the expense of fifty eight pounds, 
though himself only sat down to it and there were 
but two dishes. He counted the minutes between 
meals, and seemed totally absorbed in the idea or in 
the action of eating, yet his stomach was very small; 
it was the exquisite flavour aloné that he sought.— 
In nine years he found his table dreadfully abridged 
by the ruin of his fortune, and himself hastening to 
poverty. ‘This made him melancholy, and brought 
on disease. When totaily ruined (having spent near- 
ly 120,000/.) a friend gave him a guinea to keep him 
trom starving, and he was found in a garret soon af- 
ter, roasting an ortolan with his own hands. We 
regret to add that a few days afterwards this extra- 
erdinary youth shot himself. We hope that his notes 
are not lost to the dining world. 

Mrs. Dod’s Cook Manual. 


THE TEETH. 

We have often said, says the Medical Intelligencer, 
that teeth require greatcare. First let them be well 
set in order, by removing the tartar, &c with a prop- 
er instrument, and using frequently a large and as 
stiff a brush as can be procured. It should be used 
dry two or three times a week, for this will harden 
the gums, and prevent the collection of extraneous 
matter, and give a fine polish tothe teeth. A sim- 
ple brush, however hard, can never injure the enamel, | 
and a soft brush is worse than useless. The best} 
brushes seldom admit of use more than a month or 
two, when they become soft, and are good for nothing. 
Cologne water, diluted, may be used occasionally, and 
will give a fine, clear complexion to the teeth, and 
preserve the breath pure and fragrant. 


Mr. Burke's animated description of the late Queen of 
France. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
queen of France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles; 
and surely never lighted on this orb, which she seem- 
ed hardly to touch, a more delighttul vision. I saw 
her, just above the horizon, decorating and cheering 
the elevated sphere, she just began to move in, glit- 
tering, like the morning star, full of life, and splen- 
dour, and joy. Oh, what a revolution! and what a 
heart must I have, to contemplate, without emotion, 


not inseparable from her sex, shall lose their attrac- 


that elevation, and that fall! Little did I dream, that 


when she added titles of veneration to those of en- 
thusiasm, distant, respectful love, that she should ev- 
er be obliged to carry the sharp antidote against dis- 
grace, concealed in that bosom; little did I dream, 
that I should live to see such disasters fallen upon her, 
in a nation of gallant men,in a nation of men of hon- 
our and cavaliers. - I thought, ten thousand swords 
must have leaped from their scabbards, to aven 
even a look, threatening her with insult. But the 
age of chivalry is gone; that of sophisters, economists 
and calculators, has succeeded: and the glory of Eu- 
rope is extinguished forever. ‘Never, never more, 
shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex; 
that proud submission, that dignified obedience, that 
subordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in 
servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom.— 
The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of na- 
tions, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enter- 
prize, is gone! Itis gone—that sensibility of princi- 
ple, that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a 
wound; which inspired courage, while it mitigated 
ferocity; which ennobled whatever it touched, and 
under which, vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all 
its grossness. 


LACONICS. 

Were a man to deny himself the pleasure of walk- 
ing, because he is restricted from the privilege of fly- 
ing, and refuse his dinner, because it was not ushered 
in on aservice of plate, should we not be more in- 
clined to ridicule, than to pity him? and yet we areall 
of us more or less guilty of similar absurdities, the 
moment that we deny ourselves pleasures that are 
present, and within our reach, from a vain repining 
after those that must never return, or from as vain an 
aspiring after those that may never arrive. — 

He that sets out on the journey of life, with a pro- 
found knowledge of books, but a shallow knowledge of 
men, with much sense of others, but little of his own, 
will find himself as completely at a loss on occasions 
of common and constant recurrence, as a Dutchman 
without his pipe, a Frenchman without his mistress, 
an Italian without his fiddle, or an Englishman with- 
out his umbrella. 


THE DENGUE. 


This very disagreeable epidemic, exists at this time 
in our city to an extraordinary extent—we think we 
are perfectly within bounds when we say, one fourth 
of our population have had, or now have it—and eve- 
ry hour appears tobe addingtothenumber. It made 
its appearance among us about two weeks ago, and 
should it continue to spread much longer as rapidly as 
it has the last two weeks, not an individual in the city 
will have escaped. It has not inany instance proved 
fatal, but the pain is often very acute, and from its 
frequently attacking a hale brawny man of six feet in 
height, and 200 pounds weight, in the little finger or 
great toe, witha severity that almost makes him cry 
out, affords much merriment to those who have re- 
covered from, or not yet takenit. There appears but 
little sympathy for the sufferer. Its duration is from 
six hours to three days. It is treated mildly—a little 
salts and snake root and warm lemonade, to produce 
perspiration, appears to be the most common prescrip- 
tion though in some cases it is permitted to come and 


> | go without any thing being taken to check or relieve 


the pain. At the time we are writing, about half a 
dozen persons employed in this office, are down with 
it, among them nearly all our carriers.—-[ Charleston 
Courier. 


LADIES WANTED. 
A paper printed in the state of Alabama speaks of 
a most deplorable and alarming scarcity of young 
ladies. Every respectable female, native or strang- 
er, fe re is, as soon as possible, hur ried to the 


hymewalg@@tar. Tine young men areas one hundred 
to one of fhe yc ng ladies! Whether the cottons 


or broadcloths are frowied upon or not, the Jadies are 
always welcomed with smiles.—They shall have pro- 
tection forever. 


A down-right Appeal.—? ot 
seen a paragraph, taken from « 


a Hint.—We have 


Southern paper, and 
fast as it 


which is now travelling itself to death as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


VA 


’ ill and delicate above 
: is tual letter of recommendation. This idea may be ex- That Jooh’d sti 
can, stati: g that a gentleman ney ceceaned taiae tended. Of a well dressed man it may be affirmed, that he has Fill’d her young heart with gladness, and the eve 


olina, had never permitted his subscription to be be- 
hind, and that as the same could be said of so few 
men is worth recording on his tomb stone. Verily, 
we say amen to this. This man stands next to him 
who returned a borrowed umbrella! What higher 
praise can there be, than to have your printers say,— 
“You always paid me.” How clear, too, must be 
the man’s conscience who reads a paper he knows he 
has paid for. With what enviable satisfaction does 
he unfold the damp sheet! He feels himself under no 
obligations, that-the printer is absolutely beholden 
to him. This isthe very feeling which we would 
have allour subscribers experience—that we are in 
debt to them for a ‘years paper—-not that they are in 
debt to us. Now think not, gentle readers—you 
that have followed us thus far—that there is any hint 
in this—not any. It istoo plain for a hint—it is a 
downright appeal—but whether to your pity or your 
pockets, we shall wait an answer by the return of 
mail.—Truth Teller. 


THE CABINET. 
[From the Common Place Book of Prose.] 
MONT BLANC, 
In the gleam of Sunset. 

We arrived, before sundown, at the village of St. Martin, 
where we wereto stay for the night, The evening being re- 
markably fine, we crossed the Arve on a beautiful bridge, and 
walked over to Salenche, a very considerable village, opposite 
to St. Martin, and ascended a lull to view the effect of the sun's 
re upon Mount Blanc. The scene was tru.y 
grand. The broad range of the mountain was fully before us, 
of a pure and almost glowing white, apparently to its very 
base; and which, contrasted with the brown tints of the adjoin- 
ing mountains, greatly heightened the novelty of the scene, 
We could scarcely avoid the conclusion, that this vast pile of 
snow was very near us, and yet its base was not less than 
fifteen, and its summit, probably, more than twenty miles from 
the place wherewe stood. ‘The varying rays of light produced 


/asure passport through the realms of civility. Iu first inter- 
| views we can judge of no one except from appearances. He, 
therefore, whose exterior is agreeable, begins well in any so- 
iciety. Men and women are disposed to augur tavourably rath- 
‘er than otherwise of him who manifests, by the purity and 
| propriety of his garb, a disposition to comply and to please.— 
As in rhetoric a judicious exordium is of admirable use to ren- 
der an audience docile, attentive and benevolen , so, at our in- 
troduction into good company, clean and modish apparel is at 
least a serviceable herald of our exertions, though an humble 
one. 

As these are very obvious truths, and as literay men are gen- 
erally vain, and sometimes prond, it is singular that one of the 
easiest modes of gratifying self-complacency should by them be 
for the most part, negiected; and that this sort of carelessness 
‘isso adhesive to one tribe of writers, that the words poet and 
| sloven are regarded as synonymous in the world’s vocabula- 

r 


This negligence in men of letters sometimes arises from their 
inordinate application to books and papers, and may be pallia- 
ted, by a good-natured man, as the natural product of a mind 
too intensely engaged im sublime speculations, to attend to the 
blackness of a shoe or the whiteness of a ruffle. Mr. Locke 
and Sir Isaac Newtoa might be forgiven by their candid con- 
temporaries, though the first had composed his Essay with un- 
washen hands, and the second had investigated the laws of na- 
ture when he was clad in a soiled night-gown. But slovenli- 
ness is often affected by authors, or rather pretenders to author- 
ship, and must then be considered as highly culpable; as an 
outrage of decorum; as «defiance to the world; as a pitiful 
scheme to attract notice, by means which are equally in the 
power of the drayman and the chimney sweeper. | know a 
poet of this description, who anticipates renown no less from 
a dirty shirtthan from an elegant couplet, and imagines that, 
when his appearance is the most sordid, the world must con- 
clude, of course, that his mind is splendid and fair. In his 
opinion “marvellous foul lineu” is atoken of wit, and inky 
fingers indicate humour; he avers that a slouched hat is dem- 
onstrative of a well stored brain, and that genius always trudges 
about in unbuckled shoes. He looks for invention in rumpled 
ruffles, and finds high sounding poetry among the folds of a 
loose stocking. 

Slovenliness, so far from being commendable in an author, is 
more excusable in men of letters than in many others, the na- 
wre of whose employment compels them to be conversant with 


by reflection from the snow, passing, as the sun’s rays declined, 


objects sordid and impure. A smith from his forge, or a hus- 


from a brilliant white through purple and pink, and ending in 
the gentle light, which the snow gives after the sun has set, 
afforded an exhibition in optics upon a scale of grandeur, 
which no other region in the world could probably excel. Nev- 
er in my life have my feelings been so powerfully effected by 
merelyjscenery as they were inthis day’s excursion. The ex- 
citement, though attended by sensations awfully impressive, 
is nevertheless so finally attempered by the glow of novelty in- 
cessantly mingled with astonishment and admiration, as to pro- 
duce on the whole a feast of delight. 
A few years ago, I stood on ‘Table Rock, and placed my 
cane in the descending flood of Niagara. Its tremendous roar 
almost precluded coaversation with the friend at my side; 
while its whirlwind of mist and foam filled the air to a great 
distance around me. The rainbow sported in its bosom; the 
gulf below exhibited the wild fury of an immense boiling cal- 
dron; while the rapids above, for the space of nearly a mile, ap- 
peared like a mountain of billows chafing and dashing against 
each other with thundering impetuosity, im their eager strife to 
the precipice, and take the awful leap. in contemplating 
this scene, my imagination and my heart were filled with sub- 
lime and tender emotions. The soul seemed to be brought a 
step nearer to the presence of that incomprehensible Being, 
whose spirit dwelt in every feature of the cataract, and directed 
all its amazing energies. Yet in the scenery of this day there 
was more of @ pervading sense of awful and unlimited grandeur: 
mountain piled upon mountain in endless continuity through- 
out the whole extent, and crowned by the brightest effulgence 
of an evening sun, upon the everlasting snows of the hightest 
pianacle of Europe. GRISCOM. 


NEATNESS. 

“Let thy garments be always white, and let thy head lack 

no Ornament.” 

Though much occupied in Preaching, and noted as some of 
my friends say, for a certain poetical heedlessness of character, 
yet, atleast every Sunday, if not oftener I copy the common 
custom, aud invest my little person in clean array. As, from 
a variety of motives, and none of them, I hope, bad unes I go 
with some degree of constancy to church, I chooses to appear 
there decently and in order. However inattentive through the 
week, on that solemn day I brush with mote than or inary 


it 
pains my best coat, am watchful of the purity of my linen, and 
8 nicety, 


adjust my cravat with an old bachellor’ 
hile | was lately busied at my toilet in th 


al decoration, it popped into my head that a sern raise 
of neatness would do good service, if not to the wa at large 
at least to many of my reading, writing and thinkin <3 


brethren, 


who make their assiduous homage to mind a pretext for negli- 


gence of person. 
Among the minor virtues, cleanliness ought to be conspic- 


} with the smut of the one or the dust of the other. 
\the contrary, sitting in au easy chair ata polished desk, and 


bandman from his field, 1s obliged sometimes to appear stained 
A writer, on 


leaning on white paper, or examining the pages of a book, is 
by no means obliged to be sviled by his labours. I see no reason 
why an author should not be a gentleman; or at least as clean 
and neat as a Quaker. Far from thinking that filthy dress 
marks a liberal mind, I should suspect the good sense and tal- 
ents of him, who affected to weara tattered coat asthe badge 
of his profession. Should I see a reputed genius totally regard- 
less of his person, | should immediately doubt the delicacy of 
his taste and the accuracy of his judgment. 1 should conclude 
there was some obliquity in his mind—a dull sense of decorum 
and a disregard of order. 1 should fancy that he consorted 
with low society; and, instead of claiming the privilege of gen- 
ius to knock and be admitted at palaces, that he chose to sneak 
in at the back door of hovels, and wallow brutishly in the stye 
of the vulgar. 

The orientals are careful of their persons with much care. 
Their frequent ablutions and change of garments are noticed 
in every page oftheir history. My text is not the only precept 
of neatness, that can be quoted from the Bible. The wise men 
of the east supposed there was some analogy between the purity 
of the body and that of the mind; nor is this a vain imagina- 
tion. 

I cannot conclude this sermon better than by an extract from 
the works of Count Rumford, who, in few and strong words, 
has forfeited my doctrine: 

‘‘With what care and attention do the feathered race wash 
themselves, and put their plumage in order! and how perfectly 
neat, clean, and elegant, do they ever appear! Among the 
beasts of the field, we find that those which are the most clean- 
ly are generally the most gay and cheerful or are distinguished 
by acertain air of tranquility and contentment; and singing 
birds are always remarkable for the neatness of their plumage. 
So great is the effect of cleanliness upon man, that it extends 
even to his moral character. Virtue never dwelt long with 
filth; nor do I believe there ever was a person scrupulously at- 
tentive to cleanliness, who was a consummate villain.” 


DENNIE. 


A CHILD’S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR.* 


She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in Heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. How beautiful 
Must be the work of nature to a child 

In its first, fresh impression! Laura stood 

By the low window with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye uprais’d, and her sweet mouth 


vously ranked; and in the common topics of praise we 

arrange some commendations of neatness. Pre involves 
It supposes a love of order, and attention to the laws of custom, 
and a decent pride. My lord Bacon says, that a good person 


Half parted with the new and strange delight 


Ot beauty that she could not comprehend 
And had not seen before. The purple folds 


Of the low sunset cloud, and the blue sky 


Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently in the edge of the lasttint — 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively— 
“Father! dear Father! God has made a star!” 


* A fact. ROY. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6, 1828. 


HABIT. 

The vices of half mankind steal on them imperceptibly.— 
Step by step we become initiated into the mysteries of crime, 
the heart gradually becomes callous, and the voice of conscience 
cries out unattended to. Aristotle says, when you havea good 
thing endeavour to keep it; Plato says, he whose hours are 
wholly, profitably, and not unpleasurably employed, is a happy 
man, and we say let such shun any lethargy that may come up 
on their inclinations, as well as any disposition to be dissatis- 
fied. Among the most blasting and ruinous of vices, none !s 
more deplorable than intemperance. Yet the course of this is 
so insidious—so completely wrapped in delusion, that its vic- 
tim never knows how near he is to the precipice, until he is 
launched into the vortex of itsruin. A habit of occasionally 
drinking pleasant beverages, finally becomes a habit of taking 
spirituous liquors, and this like those of snuff-taking, tobacco- 
chewing, and other disgusting propensities, cannot be dispen- 
sed with until the sacrifice is too great for human nature to suf- 
fer. A man can become habituated to almost any thing, howev- 
er depraved, and after some exercise a murder would be per- 
petrated as readily as a dog killed. The force of prac- 
tice, is the most subduing influence under Heaven. We tome 
time since, read of an idiot who became so habituated to count- 
ing audibly the numbers thata clock struck throughout the day, 
that when the clock was removed, he could repeat them with 
as much accuracy asbefore. Indolence is ever the foster-fa- 
ther of vice, and he that is desirous of living a life of happi- 
ness and virtue, should fly from habits of indolence as from 
contagion. Contentment is felicity, says the philusopher, and 
none are contented who are idle, and who suffer their energies 
to waste in dissipated and licentious pursuits. He that, from 
a desire to the enjoyment of his natural propensities, suffers 
his feelings and his affections to be constantly actuated upon by 
satiety and change, can never be happy. It is as necessary 
for the attainment of domestic felicity, to point all our desires 
and affectionate wishes to the partner or our bosoms, as it is 
for the attainment of wealth, to be full of industry and perse- 
verence. The momenta married man imbibes and gives way 
to a disposition of going abroad to the sacrifice of his wife's 
feelings, and to the neglect of his family, from that moment he 
may bid adieu to domestic felicity. A woman will suffer any 
deprivation in sympathy with her husband if she love him— 
will make any sacrifice, or share with him any difficulties. — 

‘Make her a slave—steal from her rosy cheek 
By needless jealousies, let the last star 

Leave her a watcher by your couch of pain; 
Wrong her by petulance, suspicion, all 

That makes her cup a bitterness—yet give 
One evidence of love, and earth has not 

An emblem of devotedness like hers 

But oh! estrange her once—it boots not how, 
By wrong or silence, any thing that tells 

A change has come upon your tenderness— 
And there is not a high thing out of Heaven 
Her pride o’er-mastereth not.” 

Any thing but coldness and neglect will be borne by womaa 
patieatly. Thisshe cannot bear, and in the language of Lav- 
ater, “those who love the most intensely, can hate with equal 
bitterness.”—Say what you please, revenge is sweet to the op- 
pressed—it isan attribute of human nature, and we are half 
iiclined to pronounce him worse than a slave, who is wronged 
and insulted with impunity. And shall woman, when slight- 
edand forsaken— 

‘*E’en as a vine the oak has shaken off, 

Bend lightly to her tendencies again?” 
Never! it is not the nature of a high souled creature to be 
taunted, neglected, and oppressed--perchance by the man for 
whom she has given up all of worldly honor---tamely and sub- 
missively. It is therefore we hear of faithless wives—the vi- 
cious and neglected habits of their husbands have chilled and 


estranged their affections—an innate feeling of pride, and an 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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innate sense of shame conspire together in rebellion, turning 
the gushing fountain of their devotion into waters of bitter- 
ness, and crying out revenge: But how shall a woman be re- 
venged? The world is full of calumny—a single step from the 
path of honor, and she is lost forever. Too timid to stem the 
torrent, there are but two paths. Misery and shame on her 
part for a satisfaction of her revenge, or quiet resignation to 
her wretchedness, until the thread of life is prematurely nipp- 
ed. Such areinvariably the results of habitual estrangement 
from the domestic fire-side, aud a torpid carelessness, as to the 
affections and sympathies of the heart. ‘The formation of a 
inan’s character—the regulation of his business, and the quiet 
of his family, are all materially operated upon by his habits 
and propensities. Every one of common understanding can 
discriminate between those which would be conducive to health, 
wealth and happiness, and those of an opposite character; and 
it would be a wise step in early life, if every married man, 
from the moment of his entering upon the responsible duties 
of a husband, would determine to indulge in no propensities 
which could possibly detract from his domestic felicities, his 
appreciation of his wife’s society, or his taste for the pure and 
genuine satisfactions of connubial life. 


LITERARY. 


The American Common Place Book.--We know of no book- 
seller in the country so full of national enterprize and patriot- 
ic liberality, as Mr. S. G. Goodrich of Boston. He publishes 
more American works—that is, books written, prepared, col- 
lated and revised by Americans, than any other bookseller, this 
side of the Atlantic; and his schemes of enterprize are so ser- 
viceable to young men of genius, and so closely associated with 
the literature of our country that we always take pleasure in 
commending any work of merit emanating from his press. The 
American Common Place Book, which we noticed as having 
appeared a fortnight since, is a compilation of extracts from 
the best writers of this country. They are selected with nice 
discrimination and refined taste, and the book is highly deser- 
ving-of aniche in the libraries of literary gentlemen, who de. 
light in doing honor to their country and its genius. Many 
persons will form a better estimate of the character and qual- 
ity of American writings, after having perused these extracts. 
Notwithstanding the wonderful popularity which has been 
awarded to compilations from old English writers, and their 
general adaptation for school readings, &c. on a reference to, 
and perusal of the American Common Place Book, we see no 
- good reason why this work should not supersede those old 
compilations in our public schools as well as private institu. 
tions of education, and with this view we cordially recommend 
it to wide circulation. 


The Independent News Letter is the title of a weekly journa| 
of respectable appearance, the first number of which has 
been received from Cleveland, Ohio. it will advocate Intern- 
al Improvement, Domestic Manufactures, &c. 


The Independent Citizen is the title of another hebdomal | 
commenced at Bel-air, Hartford county, Md. 


“The Travels of Captain Popanilla” by the author of Vivian 
Grey, is the title of a Satire recently published in England, and 
reprinted by Carey, Lea and Carey. The book is written with 
considerable skill, and possibly may be popular and effective 
in Loadon—it is not well calculated for the American Market; 
a closer intimacy with the customs and foibles of the British 
metropolis, and a deeper interest in them, being necessary to 
the proper comprehension and appreciation of this work. In- 
deed we think the author has wandered from his sphere, and 
engaged in a species of composition not adapted to the pecu- 
liar energies of his genius. Vivian Grey is a work of uncom- 
mon rarenessand power; but we think the reputation of its 
author will not be advanced by the travels of Captain Popa- 
nilla—unless indeed their continuation is rendered more diffu- 


sive of interest, and more in the shape of natural and plausi. 
ble adventures. 


The American Jurist is the title of a quarterly journal pro- 
posed to be published by Messrs. Freemen & Bolles of Boston. 
nt to be under the jurisdiction of several eminent counsel- 

rs. 

Western Review.--The second volume of this periodical has 
deen commenced under flattering auspices. It contains more 
than seventy octavo pages of subject matter, for the most part 
written with energy, and embodying useful and interesting in- 
telligence. 


The Journal of Education for ; 
zine for the same month oad 
cellent reading. 


The New York Spy is offered for sale. 


. . Maga- 
7 Contain their ordinary portion of ex- 


Long Beach, Company’s House, Aug. Ist. 

Dear M. 

| promised to give you a history of my peregrinations 
from home, and thus I commence the redemption of my prom- 
ise: The morning was sultry that we parted from Philadel- 
phia to take stage on the Jersey shore for Tuckerton. The 
stages plying between this place and Camden are but miserable 
affairs, and scarcely worthy the name of so respectable a ve. 
hicle for travelling. The sun faintly dawned above the horizon 
as onr Jehu twirled his whip in the “upper air,” and whistled 
his nags into a Jersey trot. On looking round upon the stage 
corps, it was found to consist of six young men, a!) eager in the 
pursuit of the phantom pleasure, and each buoyant with ex_ 
hilerated spirits. For the first ten miles, there was no lack of 
conversation; the pauses in which were eagerly filled up with 
peals of laughter, elicited by some well told anecdote, or good 
humored jest. We breakfasted ata clever Inn, upon ham, eggs, 
and the etceteras. Our landlady wasa healthy Hicksite, blessed 
with a frame of some corpulency, and a head well versed in the 
calculation ef breakfasts. The fresh air of the morning had 
imparted an edge to the appetite, and the journey was renew- 
ed with excited spirits, and new ardour to be jocose. Many a 
stale jest was laughed at from courtesy, and many a silly ob- 
servation received as wit. Some few hours after sunrise ‘we 
gained the greenwood,” that is, the wilderness of pines which 
jine a narrow pathway of more than thirty miles, leading to 
that prince of villages, Tuckerton. As the sun rose in the fir- 
mament, the atmosphere became oppressive----our creturs 
grew laggard in their amblings---the zephyrs were lost among 
the whortleberry bushes, and the moschetoes came forth in 
squadrons saluting us gently under the ear. This sort of 
salutation was first considered as a matter of amusement--. 
but the patience soon becoming exhausted, and the monotonous 
manner of travelling somewhat wearisome, each began to cal. 
culate the number of miles we had travelled, and the probable 
moment of arrival at the place of destination. The nip of a 
sand-fly, in other language a green header, ever and anon eli- 
cited a curse from an impious companion, whilst the insuffera. 
ble heat gradually thew a lassitude over our senses, and most 
of us in vain strove to lose them for a moment in slumber. 

“Aud this is pleasure!” I meditated as 1 crushed a gallinipper 
that had feasted on my forehead, and felt a pain shoot through 
the interior of my pericranium. ‘And this is pleasure” I reitera- 
ted as the driver told ts midway of our journey, that his hors- 
es were exhausted and needed some thours rest. ‘And this is 
pleasure!” I again exclaimed, after having in vain;courted sleep 
for an hour in the room where the thermometer would have 
stood an hundred, with a host of moschetoes buzzing in my 
ears like the voices of somany blue devils. 

Atsundown we had thirty miles to travel—our horses refus- 
ed to move but at a snail’s pace---a slight rain fell, merely suffi- 
cient to drive the musquetoes into our stage, and the whole 
fraternity of its members were bitten in a thousand places, 
each groaning every instant at some new assault from these 
avaricious blood suckers. With the utmost exertjons and ina 
miserable condition, we reached Tuckerton at 3 o’clock on the 
morning subsequent to that of our departure. This little town 
is composed of three inns, a blacksmith shop, two or three 
stores, and about forty dwelling houses, scattered about within 
halfa mile ofeachother. The principal feature in the village 
is the domicil of Judge Tucker---an individual of much res- 
pectability, and more wealth. It isa neat white frame dwell- 
ing, tastetully built and encircled in aa serrated fence, and 
being surrounded so much dreariness and desolation, has quite 
a pretty appearance. We were much disappointed however 
after hearing of the immense estates of the honourable Judge, 
to find his dwelling, so inferior to our anticipations. We put 
up for the remnant of the night a. Mason’s Hotel, were unable 
to sleep in consegence of the flying vermin---and most gladly 
hailed the sunrise and our breakfast. The latter was excellent 
and the charge most moderate. At eight o’clock the company 
being all mustered, we put off in a small{sloop for Long Beach, 
which lays upon the border or the Ocean, about seven miles 
from Tuckerton. Our passage hither was delightful---cool 
breezes, and objects refreshing to the vision, conspired to eradi- 
cate the fatigue of travelling, and as our little vessel skipped 
along the waves, the salt air replenished us with new vigor for 
enjoyment, and a new zest for pleasure. After an hour’s sail 
we landed, and were hailad with glad shouts and welcome 
looks from a goodly number of visitors, with which the compa- 
ny’s house at this place is thronged. No roomsare to be had 
for our lodging apartment.s Some stretch of ingenuity will be 
necessary to render it comfortable. There are more females 
located here than males---as yet I have seen few beauties---all 
appear affable and familiar. 1 anticipate some pleasure and 
will tell you in my next what! think of Long Beach and its 


company. In haste, Yours. 


TABLE TALK. 


The arrivals of strangers for the last four or five days have 
been very numerous-~~averaging more than one hundred per 
day. Some of our boarding establishments. are full—others 
are nearly so--and there isa fair prospect that the vacant 
rooms will all be occupied the present week. The number of 
visitants now in the village is estimated at from 7 to 800-- 
among whom are Mr. Stevenson, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Gov. Cole, of Illinois, Mr, Sanford, U. States 
Senator, and several other gentlemen of distinction.—Sarato- 
ga Sentinel. 

Mrs, Farle, an elderly lady, who was the last surviving ce" 
scendant, in a direct line, from the immortal author of Para- 
dise Lost, died at her lodgings in Bennet-Street, Blackfriars’ 
lately. She had a large collection of works which once belong- 
ed to her illustrious relation, Milton. 


It is stated that Mrs. Hemans, so long distinguished as the 


first poetess of the age, is about to make Edinburgh her place 
of residence. 


Acompany of French comedians, 29 in number, arrived at 
Boston on the 25th ult in the ship Allbree, from New Orleans. 


To stop Bleeding.—Sir Astley Cooper says, “in bleeding from 
small vesselson wounded surfaces, very fine wool laid down 
and confined by bandage on the part, is one of the best styptics 
The wool may be dipped in flower to add to its efficacy. 


The Washington Theatre opened Jast evening, for a season 
of four weeks, under the direction of Mr. Warren. 


Caterpillars can be destroyed. Puta brush on the end of 
a rod, or pole, and wash the nests from the trees, while the 
worms are in them, with strong soap suds. The suds will in- 
stantly kill every caterpillar, large or small, that is wet with it, 
and at the same time help to freshen and invigorate the tree. 


A slave in North Carolina has been discovered to be a fine 
poet. He cannot write, but makes verses on various subjects, 
and preserves them in his memory till he finds an amanuensis 
to record them; which he does, among the students at the Col- 
lege. 

Novel Employment.—The celebrated John Bullock under- 
took at Mansfield, last Monday, to gather with his mouth fifty 
potatoes, placed a yard apart, and bring them separately to 2 
basket, to wheel a barrow a mile, trundle a hoop a mile, walk 
half a mile backward and half a mile forward, and run two 
miles within an hour. He accomplished this arduous under- 
taking in fifty-eight minutes and a half; and would have done it 
much sooner, but for the crowd pressing upon him so as to re. 
tard his progress. He has done the same feat in forty minutes. 


A late London paper says; Mr. Macready took his benefit on 
Friday, at Drury Lane, but was so ill that he could not appear. 
This is the first instance of such an occurrence in the dramat- 
ic world. 


I-PThe temporary absence of the editor must account fos 
any discrepancies that may have crept into this week’s paper. 
He hasreturned to his post. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have not seenthe poem to which B, refers. If he will 
furnish us with a copy, his request shall be attended to. 

W. G. C.’s Review of N. P. Willis” shall be given in our next. 
The oftener we hear from this writer, the better. 

“Sketches and Cogitations of G. Peveri]l, Gent, No. 3, shall 
immediately appear. 

“The Small Genius, No. 5.” is welcome. 

*Romeo” has our thanks, 

W. S. G. is inadmissible. 

‘Werter’’ must write with more care. 

“A Tale of Truth” is received. 

A Critic criticised” is too scurrilous. 

Several valuable communications not mentioned shall be at- 
tendedto. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. py C. Potts, Mr. George P. 
Little, to Miss Emma, daughter of Joseph Lamorelle. 

On the 31st of July, Mr. Andrew Gilkinson, to Miss Marga- 
ret, daughter of the late Jacob Aucuff, deceased, all of Mont- 
gomery county, Pa. 

On Thursday the 24th ult. Mr. Edward Dolley, to Miss Pen- 
ninah Garden, all of this city. 

On the 23d ult. Mr. Andrew Alexander, to Miss Esther M. 
M’Gill, all of this city. 

On the 24th ult, Mr. John B. Sammons, of this city, to Miss 
Rhoda, daughter of Mr. Edward Elbert of Md. 


DEATHS. 

On the 28th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Abel Matthias. 
On the 30th ult, Mrs. Mary Lort, widow of the late John 
Lort, in the 73d year of her age. 

On Monday the 28th ult. very suddenly, Mrs. Julia Fries, 
consort of Mr. John Fries, in the 21st year of her age. 

On Saturda morning, suddenly, William, son of Dr. Geo. 
W Riter, poe | 3 years and nine months. 
in the 86th year of 


On the 3d instant, Mr. Archibald Cook, 


his age. 
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(For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
IDA, 


OR 
THE ROSE OF PROVINCE. 


The lustre of the radient day had faded into the 
softened shades of evening, when to enjoy the ro- 
mantic scenery, which forms the chief beauty of the 
ancient ‘Town of Chepstow, I set out for a ramble 
among its sequestered haunts. Taking the Castle 
in my way, on turning an angle of the ruin, I was 
startied to see afemale leaning against a projection 
of the rock, making a fine picture in the fore ground, 
having the Castle with its thick mantle of ivy in 
perspective. Spell bound by this sylph I stopped to 
gaze. Her white drapery fell with inimitable grace 
over her airy form, and her pale but lovely face, seem- 
ed that of a celestial messenger on an errand of love. 
A faded rose which she held in her hand, was fre- 
quently pressed to her lips, yes, said she, ‘* Love's 
cherished gift, the rose he gave is faded, love’s blight- 
ed flower can never bloom again—This fairy pros- 
pect, glowing with all the variety of deep foilage and 
fragrant bloom—the gently flowing Wey—the spark- 
ing waves of the silvery Severn—the lofty towers of 
this noble ruin might charm a heart less sad than 
mine; Alas! what scene of beauty can cheer the soul 
when deep rooted sorrow makes all dark within?” 
Unconscious of being perceived, she then quitted the 
rock. Her story which I shall sum in short is this. 
Sole heiress of her father’s large possessions, sur- 
rounded by splendour, adorned with beauty, gay in 
conscious innocence; numerous were the competitors, 
who strove to gain this peerless flower. Inthe train 
eame the gallant Henride Orville. Nature, lavish of 
her gifts to this favoured son, he stood forth in man- 
ly beauty, and rich in intellect; graced with elo- 
quence,on which wrapt attention hung, without suspi- 


waste, for asthe keel of our vessel glides through its 
trackless bosom, each parted wave wall bear me fur- 
ther from happiness and you—when the night winds 
are sighing through the shrouds, and the storm clouds 
are riding aloft, remembrance of the blissful hours 
passed in the delightful shades of Selma, will, I fear, 
make me a very coward.—** Why magnify dangers,” 
said Ida, “I have heard you recount with apparent 
pleasure the perilous adventures of your late voyage 
to India—most gladly would I go with you, at any 
hazard, revisit my native land, the beloved country of 
my sainted Mother, and have the happiness again to 
tread the floors of our often regretted home, on the 
banks of the Delaware, where | sported by, the first 
ten years of my sunny life.” ‘You will go with me 
then,” exclaimed Henri, with rapture. “No, no I 
ain bound by fetters stronger than adamant—love to 
my revered Father, whose idolatrous attachment to 
England, with other causes combined, detain us here. 
I pray you calm those melancholy apprehensions, and 
when traversing the deep waters, you see the blue 
vault of heaven cloudless, and the stars beaming inf} 
their brightness, seem to shine a welcome kind, each 
on its fellow orb, think some endeared, though dis- 
tant friend so smiles on you, and let that smile be as 
the beacon light of hope, whose circle of radiance 
bounds your home of love.—-And I will believe I shall 
meet you yet, unchanged by absence, that you will 
still be to me—‘like a drop that in the ocean seeks 
another drop.”” Henri in mute surprise looked on 
the lovely being befurehim. “Ida” said he, “purity 
like thine, will call down heaven's choicest blessings, 
though for a time, oceans storms may roll between 
us, the sun of happiness wil] shine with rosy lustre 


thought: with the rising day it came like an over- 
whelming torrent, in the stillness of the midnight 
hour, it was before her as the risen spectre of depart- 
ed joys. Week after week moved tardily by with- 
out bringing any tidings from de Orville. Ida had 
counted the days and hours of two long tedious 
months of his absence, prolonged beyond the term 
prescribed, when carelessy turning over some news- 
papers which lay on the parlour table, her eyes rest- 
ed on a paragraph, announcing his arrival at Liver- 
pool six weeks before. “Some misfortune has befal- 
len him,” said she, in tremulous accents, as the pa- 
per dropt from her hand. “Ida, dearest Ida—be 
composed,” said a voice of kindness, as Mrs. Hewel- 
lin bent over her, to revive and console the pale 
mourner, who recovering to new pain, had yet to 
learn, that Henri’s return was to extinguish the last 
ray of hope that lingered in her sinking heart. The 
elder de Orville had long wished to sever the tie that 
bound the hapless pair, he knew the inevitable ruin 
of a great banking house in London, would involve the 
fortunes of the Percies in its fall: now when the event 
had actually taken place, and their elegant Ville in 
Devonshire with all its decorations, had passed into 
other hands, he no longer hesitated by what means 
his purpose should be accomplished, but suppressed 
all the letters entrusted to his care--then chilled the 
life spring of Henri’s love by excited jealousy. 

De Orville influenced by his Father believed Oscar 
Hewellin the acknowedged lover of Ida; his high 
spirit and refined idea of female purity, recoiled 
from the thought of an interview, which must end in 
explanations with her, who once was all his own, her 
with whom he had enjoyed, 


cion of its,magic influence to captivate the heart. He || 0D our a, oe and your virtues will crown me “That bliss of angels, love by love repaid 
sued, won her affections. Love mutual, fervent and || “ ith joy, for you have convinced me that to endure ** 2 8 ee ee ® ® in mutual flow 
enduring, now bound both hearts in one. All admir-||!5 to conquer. Of faith and friends his tenderness and truth.” 


The next morning dawned brightly upon the white 
sails of the Orion as she moved down the Channel, 
bearing Henri on his voyage, Ida from her chamber 


ed the happy pair and said, “Your fortune so kindly 
made, leaves you no further wish” —The wreath was 
already twined to grace the auburn tresses of Ida on 


No longer the rich heiress of Selma, deserted, soli- 
tary, Ida was left a prey toher own sad thoughts; 


her bridal. But the sparkling of the dew drop in the 
first ray of morning, is not more evanescent than our 
hope of earthly bliss. In the circle assembled, eu fa- 
mille, at Selma house, on the evening previous to the 
nuptial day, Henri’s Father thus addressed him: 
“Your bride can accompany you on the voyage to 
America, where your presexice is indispensable within 
the next three months.” With Henri for her protec- 
tor, Ida dreaded not the terrors of the Ocean, but 
her fond, her doating Father how would she oppcese 
his wish, to detain her with him until Henri should 
return home? ‘*Who,” said he, ‘shall be my com- 
panion, to cheer the lagging hours, and watch my 
declining health, in the absence of my child?” The 
big tear drop glistened in his eye. Ida approached 
him, and taking his hand in both hers, “My dear Fa- 
ther,” said she, “the precepts of a mother so beloved 
as Mine,are not buried with her in the tomb—no, 
they still live in my memory, and she taught that the 
piety of a child is sweeter than the incense of Persia 
offered to the sun, yea, more delicious than odours 
wafted froma field of Arabian spices, by the western 
gales.”’—‘I have ever found you a good girl,” said 
her Father, kissing her brow. Henri’s whole soul 
was moved, however he wasat last brought to acqui- 
esce in the wish of Ida, that the marriage should be 
postponed for six months, the period fixed for his re- 
turn. In a few days every preparation for his depar- 
ture was completed when he came to say adieu.— 
Ida was in the garden arranging some choice flowers. 
Giving his horse to the servant he had hastened to 
join her—“Unkind Henri,” said she, “I had hoped 
to be spared this interview.” “What” replied he, 
“tear myself from you without one farewell, farewell, 
Ida,. is there hope in that word? I came to make 
an offering, not of gems, or gold, these | knew would 
be contemned by delicacy, which can prize only the 
pure incense of the heart, mine with its abundant trea- 
sures of affection awaits but your acceptance.” “My 
offering, isthe simple gift of nature, this Provence 
rose which I beg you to receive, as an emblem, of my 
constancy,” said Ida smilingg—‘“ No,” said Henri, “but 
of your virtue _ for its fragrance will remain after its 


window eagerly watched her course, to catch the 
last glimpse, and continued to gaze until the rich 
freighted bark seemed but a speck in the horizon: 
vainly had she strove to subdue her feelings, which 
now burst forth ina gust of tears, for she felt, that 
loneliness which sudden separation from those who 
have made its joys, leave the heart in utter desola- 
tion. When she entered the breakfast parlour no 
trace of sorrow dimmed her fine eye, a smile played 
over her features, though seen but as a moon beam, 
peeping from beneathacloud. Occupied in unremit- 
ted attentions to her father, Ida’s time passed on 
until reception of intelligence from Henri, of his safe 
arrival in America; but eventhis joyous thought 
could not remove the sadness, caused by the daily 
declining health of her beloved parent. To Ida it 
was a dark shadowing of evil on the brightness of 
her fairy dream of existance. At length Ida pre- 
vailed with her Father to make a tour throngh 
Wales, to which he had been advised for the benetit 
of mountain air. As they were entering the chaise 
to commence the journey, ‘‘Ida”—said her Father, 
as he turned to look again at his home which he was 
quitting with reluctance, “Ida, if I am never permit- 
ted to revisit this long loved spot, it is my wish, that 
your return be deferred until after your marriage, an 
event which | trust will insure to you happiness as 
unmingled with alloy,as 1 have here enjoyed.”—A 
broken sigh from Ida was the answer. ‘I'he travel- 
lers purposed on their return into the south of Wales 
to stop and spend a month with their kinsman Hew- 
ellen. Society of kind friends, and the tranquil hap- 
piness of their hospitable mansion, Ida fondly antici- 
pated would give renewed health and spirits to the 
invalid, though he said he came to die, and obtain 
the desire of his soul, which was to be entombed with 
his lamented Marion in the Priory church of Chep- 
stow. Day and night Ida watched by his couch, 
marked the changes of the hectic glow, the shortened 
breath, and looked long on the serene aspect as she 
wiped the death damp from his brow. Her gentle 
nature could not support the final scene. “It was 
the season when flowers hung down their heads to 


prostrate on the tomb of her dear parent, she sighed 
her plaint of woe, and the wild scenes of the Castle 
rock echoed the name of Henri: did he, said she, “un- 
derstand the language of flowers, did he know what 
the given rose expressed. ‘May your sorrows be 
mine.” But it is past, the dream of bliss has faded, 
Lamalone,and desolate. The dews of heaven can 
revive the withered flower—Borne on seraph’s wing 
the orphan’s prayer can penetrate beyond the clouds 
there, there shall the anchor of my hope be fixed.” 
Ida's tried friends, the Heweliins deeply sympathised 
in her misfortunes, and endeavoured by every varied 
amusement, to sooth this “double fronted” sorrow-- 
but in the gay saloon, in the crowded assembly, her 
look of sadness, seemed to say, can mirth bring com- 
fort to the broken heart? About the close of winter 
a letter from a Maternal Uncle in America reached 
Ida, it contained an invitation to reside with him; he 
was rich and childless, he also informed her that the 
Jersey estate once owned by her Mother, which had 
been sold under a mortgage was redeemed,and was 
hers by inheritance. The Hewellins had long desired 
to emigrate to the western world, and it was settled 
[da should accompany them. On one of those bright 
soft mornings of Spring, Ida walked to the church 
yard, to visit for the last time the grave of her pa- 
rent. Seated on the grassy hillock, lost in reverie, 
she was roused by a sound of foatsteps near her, she 
turned and beheld—de Orville, he looked fixedly up- 
on her, it was the glance of a moment, the next she 
was gone, but the speaking sadness of her eye, had 
met his, and entered his son), should he follow and 
tell her 

“Could I the sorrows heal [ more than share, 

This bosom, trust me, should from thine transfer 

Its sharpest grief.” 

“But as the betrothed bride of 
young Oscar,she is goingto America,” saidhe. In 
all the vicissitudes of suffering Ida felt that the mo 
ment in which she had seen de Orville, to be the 
most bitter.—The heart of the Alder tree may be 
destroyed, and the stalk remain entire; so the deep- 
est wounds of affection, are felt but not seen.” 


The emigrants, after a short, pleasant passage Jand- 


_ = —= || bloom has faded. Ida, the fearful separation from all, die,’ that Ida awaked to consciousness of being an 
Se | dearest to my soul, how terrible seems its duration,||orphan. “Am I,” she would say, “that lone solitary 
Be and the broad Atlantic, will it not be to me adreary|| being?” This agonizing reality possessed her eve 
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here Ida’s Uncle, Mordaunt await- 


ir arrival; his reception of her 

It wasa Father, meeting a long absent child, The 
uncle and guardian, however, now contested who 
should have the preference, each claiming Ida as his 
adopted daughter. Hewellin rested his superior 
right, ona promise given to her Father, that she 
should continue in his family, during her minority, 
unless she married; the Uncle urged only his desire 
to have her with him, though he remarked, the drea- 
ry seclusion of his house, since the decease of his ami- 
able wife, would not be congenial with the gaiety of 
youth. Ida's choice should decide. Helen Hewellin 
aided by Oscar's eloquent looks, entreated Ida would 
not so soon mar their pleasure, but permit the family 
circle, to remain complete round the domestic hearth 
of their rude dwelling, in Ilinvis, as it was at Chep- 
stow: there too they hoped she would derive the same 
amusement, from the culture of her flowers, which 


would bloom as bright and luxuriant on the waters of 


the Wabash, as they had done at Selma on the Exe. 
Mordaunt, unwilling to separate the young friends, 
consented to Ida’s solicitations for him to join the 
pilgrims, as she was pleased to call them. In the 
wilds of the western world, Ida became a new crea- 
ture, actively engaged in promoting the comfort and 
happiness of others, she remembered her own aiflle 
tions, as those, who moored in the haven of safety, 
remember the storm that is gone: her genius expand- 
ed by employment, and enriched by communications, 
health bloomed on her dimpled cheek, her friends 
saw her more lovely, and attractive in the simply 
elegant dishabil worn for use, than arrayed in the 
sumptuous decoration of splendour and fashion. Yet 
there was one cloud to dim this gleam of sunshine on 
the orphan’s pathway; concealed under the disguise 
of friendship, in the heart of Oscar Hewellin, love for 
Ida had long lain hid, now his avowed passion, which 
every look and action confirmed, pained her sensitive 
heart, she esteemed his eminent virtues, admired his 
noble chivalrous nature, but love she had not to be- 
stow—Ida saw with surprise the gay content of her 
Uncle, in his new situation, remote from all that oc- 
cupied his mind. Its source however was soon re- 
vealed; the unobtrusive excellencies of Miss Hewel- 
lin’s character had cast a spell around him, he was so 
fortunate as to obtain her favour, with the parents 
approbation, and in due form became a happy man.— 
It isnot unfrequently the case, that happiness is a 
reventative tosympathy, for the adversity of others. 
ut the heart of Mordaunt, was the seat of benevo- 
lence; with the most poignant regret, he witnessed 
the increasing dejection of Oscar, his ineffectual ef. 
forts to subdue a hopeless attachment while present 
with its object: he wished Ida to remain the uncon- 
trolled mistress of her affections, but earnestly de- 
sired her departure from Vandalia. 

Helen, now Mrs. Mordaunt was to accompany 
them to New York, they intended participating in the 
winter amusements of that city, then proceed to Mr. 
Mordaunt’s residence in Jersey. At the moment of 
departure Ida’s feelings were powerfully excited.— 
“I am then going to quit this abode of peace—said 
she--where my days have passed in tranquility—oc- 


cupation has banished weariness, and the kindness of 


id the | |, attaining this felicity is drawn. The charms of beau- 
friendship, consoled the anguish of painful remem- | 


brance.” 

On the third day of the journey, the travellers en- 
tered a dell, shaded by high hills, so separated and 
distinct from the world without, it seemed not 


of it; Burns would have called ita lone vale. Ata 
house situated in this retired spot, they were to pass 


the night. “Helen”"—said Ida,—do not the beau- 
ties of this delicious solitude invite you to the enjoy- 
ment of its luxuries?”—A short walk brought thie 
young friends to the top of an eminence, commanding 
a view of the vale entire: there they stopt to contem. 
plate the scene, and both exclaimed, “who could be- 
hold this temple of nature, and not adore the Most 
High.—The radiant canopy of heaven spread its 
azure dome over them—they were encompassed bya 
grove, vocal with the melody of birds—the lone vaje 
terminating in a point, by the confluence of united 
streams fertilizing its emerald banks, lay before 
them—mountains enriched with a thousand colours 


beauteous as the gilded rays of the setting sun, like 
a chain of gold encircled this second Eden. “The 
season of budding flowers is enchanting,” said Ida, 
‘but the lingering of Autum, on the blue hills of 
America, is the farewell of parting lovers.” ‘It may 
be the meeting of friends,” rejoined Helen, “some 
one approaches’—she had scarcely ceased speaking 
ere de Orville with the bound of a fawn, was at the 
feet of Ida, who pale as parian marble, stood motion- 
less. Henri pronounced the name of, Ida, his voice 
faultered as he said, ‘Miss Perey, I ask only your for- 
giveness.” The moment of strong emotions passed. 
**Leave me,” said Ida, “the intrusion is insult.””—All 
that the soul has of expression, or the thought of elo- 
quence, were united in the look that implored pardon 
for his errots, compassion for his distress. —* Why 
persecute me with affection that is but feigned?” said 
Miss Percy, ‘for he who can resign, has never loved.”’ 
“Letters which will elucidate all the seeming myste- 
ry of my conduct, are in the hands of Mr. Mordaunt, 
and his permission to see you, is the warrant for my 
presence here.” replied Henri. 
of his niece, Mordaunt now joined the group, advanc- 
ed to Ida, and gave the packet; its contents were the 
subject of new surprise, among others, were her own 
and de Orville’s suppressed letters; the seals yet un- 
broken. The death of de Orville’s Father had re- 
vealed the deception.—A_ ray of joy illumined the 
animated countenance of Henri, the past was forgot- 
ten—he spoke with tender confidence of present hap- 
piness, of the blissful ‘ature. Hymen ever ready to 
attend his votaries, received with willing hand the 
flowery garland, wiere the Rose of Province ming- 
led with the gems of pure affection, and on her next 
birth day crowned the orphan, who kneeling at the 
altar, looked fair and beauteous as Eve, on the first 
day of Creation. CLIO. 


[From Mackenzie's Julia de Roubigne.] 
The last letter which the mother of Julia leaves for 
the instruction of her daughter. 
FOR MY DAUGHTER JULIA. 

‘‘Before this can reach you, the hand that writes it 
and the heart that dictates it, will be mouldering in 
the grave. I mean it to supply the place of some 
cautions, which I should think it my duty to deliver 
to you, should I live to see youa wife. The precepts 
it contains you have often heard me inculcate; but | 
know that general observations on a possible event, 
have much less force than those which apply to our 
immediate condition. In the fate of a woman, mar- 
riage isthe most important crisis; it fixes her in a 
state beyond all others the most happy, or the most 
wretched; and although mere precept can, perhaps, 
do little in any case, yet there is a natural propensity 
to try its efficacy in all. She who writes this letter 
has been long a wife and a mother; the experience of 
the one and the anxiety of the other, prompt her in- 
structions, and she has been too happy in both char- 
acters to have much doubt of their truth, or fear of 
their reception. 

“Sweetness of temper, affection to a husband and 
attention to his interest, constitute the duties of a 
wife, and form the basis of matrimonial felicity.— 
These are indeed the texts from which every rule for 


ty and brilliancy of wit, though they may captivate 
in the mistress, will not long delight in the wife; they 
will shorten even their own transitory reign, if,as | 
have seen in many wives, they shine more for the at- 
traction of every body else, than of their husbands. 
Let the pleasure of that one person, be a thought 
never absent from your mind. If he loves you as 
you would wish he should, he will bleed at heart 
should he suppose it for a moment withdrawn; if he 
does not his pride will supply the place of love, and 
his resentment that of suffering. 

“Never consider a trifle what may tend to please 
him. The great articles of duty he will set down as 


his own; but the lesser attentions he will take as fa- 
vors; and trust me, for I have experienced it, there is 
no feeling more delightful to one’s self, than that of 
turning those little things to so precious a use. 

“If you marry a man of a certain sort, such asthe 
romance of young minds generally paints for a huz- 
band, you wil ceride the supposition of any possible | 


To the great relief 
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decrease in the ardour of your affections. But wed- 
lock even in its happiest lot, is not exempt from the 
common fate of all sublunary blessings—there is even 
a delusion in hope, which cannot abide with possess- 
ion. The rapture of extravagant love will evapo- 
rate and waste, the conduct of the wife must substi- 
tute in its room other regards as delicate and more 
lasting. I say the conduct of the wife; for marriage, 
be a husband what he may, reverses the prerogative 
of sex—his will expects to be pleased, and ours must 
be sedulous to please. 

“This privilege a good natured man may waive; he 
will feel it, however due; and third persons will have 
penetration enough to see, and may have malice 
enough to remark, the want of it in his wife. He 
must be a husband unworthy of you who could bear 
the degradation of suffering this in silence. The 
idea of power on either side should be totally banish- 
ed from the system; it is not sufficient that the hus- 
band should never have occasion to regret the want 
of it; the wife must so behave, that he may never be 
conscious of possessing it. 

“But my Julia, if a mother’s fondness deceives me 
not, stands not in much need of cautions like these.—- 
I cannot allow myself the idea of her wedding a man 
on whom she would wish to be dependant, or whose 
inclinations a temper like her’s would desire to con- 
troul. She will be more in danger from that soft- 
ness, that sensibility of soul, which will yield too 
much perhaps for the happiness of both. The office 
of a wife includes the exertion of a friend, a good one 
must frequently strengthen and support that weakness 
which a bad one would endeavour to overcome.— 
There are situations where it will not be enough to 
love, to cherish, to obey; she must teach her husband 
to be at peace with himself, to be reconciled to the 
world, to resist misfortune, to conquer adversity. 

‘Alas! my child, I am here an instructress but too 
well skilled! These tears with which this paper is 
soiled, fell not in the presence of your father, though 
now they but trace the remembrance of what then it 
was my lot to feel. Think it not impossible to re- 
strain your feelings, because they are strong. The 
enthusiasm of feeling will sometimes overcome the 
distresses which the cold heart of prudence had been. 
able to endure. 

“But misfortune is not always misery. I have 
known this truth; I am proud to believe that I have 
sometimes taught it to Roubigne. Thanks be to that 
power whose decrees I reverence! He often tem- 
pered the anguish of our suffering till there was a 
sort of luxury infeeling them. Then is this triumph 
of wedded love!—the tie which binds the happy may 
be dear; but that which links the unfortunate is ten- 
derness unutterable. 


“There are afflictions less easy to be endured, 
which your mother has not experienced; those which 
a husband inflicts, and the best wives fee] most se- 
verely. These, like our sharpest calamities, the for- 
titude that can resist can only cure. Complainings 
debase her who suffers, and harden him who aggrieves. 
Let not a woman always look for their cause in the 
injustice of her lord, they may proceed from many 
trifling errors in her own conduct, which virtue can- 
not blame, though wisdom must regret. Ifshe makes 
this discovery, let them be amended without a thought 
if possible; at any rate, without an expression of me- 
rit in amending them. In this, and in every other 
instance, it must never be forgotten, that the only go- 
vernment allowed on our side is that of gentleness 
and attraction; and that its power like furled influence 
of imaginary beings must be invisible to be complete. 

‘Above all, let a wife beware of communicating to 
others any want of duty or tenderness she may think 
she has perceived in her husband. This untwis*s at 
once, those delicate cords, which preserve the unity 
of the marriage engagement. Its sacrednessis bro- 
ken forever, if third parties are made witnesses of its 
failings, or umpires of its disputes. It may seem al- 
most profane in me to confess, that once, when through 
the malice of an enemy, I was made for aehort time 
to believe that my Roubigne had wronged me, | 
durst not even in my prayers to Heaven, petition tor 
a restoration of his love; I prayed to be made a better 


wife; when I would have saida more beloved one, my 
utterance failed me for the word.” 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
ELLINOR’S GRAVE. 


Buggested by the incident related at the conclusion 
of the tale of Ellen Stanley, by Dr. McHenry, which 


appeared in our last number: 


The sun of the morning may cease to yield ligh 
And the mountain flow; 
But the flame of true love ever constant and bright, 

In the lover's heart shail glow. 


Young Arthur had wandered midst climates strange 
As his wayward fortune drove; 

But his heart wandered not, for it never could change 
From his first and only love. 


He returned—the vale and the cottage were there, 
But Ellen he could not see: 

“Ah! where is my love?” he inquired, ‘ah where 
Has she hidden herself from me?” 


“Thy love is not here,” they mournfully said, 
“She is gone to another home: 

She has fled from a world of grief, and is laid 
In the cold and silent tomb.” 


One shriek he gave, as he burst from their hold, 
For frenzy had fir'd his brain; 

He flew to her grave, and theturf so cold, 
Was warmed with his ardent strain. 


“Oh! Ellinor, Ellinor, wilt thou not speak? 
Tis thy lover's voice that calls:”— 

His heart throbs wildly, as if it would break, 
And a flood from his eyelids falls. 


“That form which I worshipped in beauty’s glow, 
Replete with a spirit of love;— 

That form now moulders in dust below, 
And that spirit’s ascended above. 


“Oh! that this were the last sad pulse of my heart, 
That my dust might mingle with thine! 

And my soul escape to the realms where thou art, 
For those realms must be divine! 


“Oh! shall I remove the cold damp clay, 
That covers thee from my sight! 

Shall | chase the vile newt and the worm away, 
That feed on thy beauties bright? 


“On: if | the lid of thy coffin unclose, 
Wilt thou smile in thy wonted charms? 

Wilt thine eyes beam bright, wilt thou blush like the rose, 
As thou art strain’d in thy lover’s arms? 


‘Ah! no; in my arms thou canst never be press’d; 
The grave will its rights maintain; 


And the full gorg’d wo ’ 


“There yet may be maid 

But none of beauty eee on esrth, 
And joy may yet reign in the halls of mirth, 

But such j*y can never be mine. 


“Or if aught may yet lovely appear to mi 

As my path through this world 
*Twill be whate’er fancy’s spell can sup i 

To image thy charms to my view. ibs 


“The blushes of morn at the opening of ep; 
Shall recall the young bloom of thy face 

And the softness of eve to my memory shall brin 
Thy tenderness, sweetness, and grace, e 


“When the linnet sweet, then thy voi 

nd the brightest of stars like thine e 
With the warmth of affection fill’, Ss shall appear, 


“The lily thy purity’s emblem shal] be, 
€ rose bright with dew; 


Thy sweetness, 


Thy meekness, I shall in the pale daisy see, 
And thy truth, in the violet blue.— 


“But now fare thee well! for thou hearest me not, 
Ah! thou whose lov’d form so fair, 

I thought would have gilded with bliss my lot, 
Hath left me to wed despair! ' 


‘What now is this cold, heartless world to me? 
I'll hurry me from its sight; 
And of nothing I'll think but of Heaven and thee, 
“Till I join thee in realms of light!” 


He fled with the fleetness of wild despair, 
Afar from his native plain; 

And the hapless youth, not a villager there, 
Ever saw or heard of again. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 
LOLOTTE. 
I knew her young and innocent—a fair and fragile flower, 
When rosehues lay upon her cheek with magic beauty’s power, 
She was in sooth all gentleness—a creature fram’d for love; 
And you might fold her to your soul as you would press a dove: 


I knew her when her mellow voice rung with the joyous shout, 
That girlhood in its innocence pours free and gladly out, 

And as the vallies echoed it in nature’s thrilling words, 

It seen:’d the mountain melody of pure and sinless birds. 


I knew her ere her fairy form had gain’d its graceful mould, 

When shadowy ringlets kiss’d her neck like waves of glancing 
gold, 

And as I watched her childish glee and mark’d her flashing eye, 

I deem’d her far too beautiful to breathe beneath the sky. 


Years wander’d on and shadows came to flit before her path, 
Her lip had gain’d the graceful scorn that Cleopatra’s hath, 
Her eye (its fires became intense) flash’d fitfully and wild, 
The spirit fraught and gay Lolotte was now no more a child. 


Yet still she was as heautiful—and her unsullied heart 

A fountain undefil’d sprung up, despite of earth and art, 
Her brow so bright and eloguent—her lip so deeply dyed— 
I bow’d to her and worshipp’d her, as she were deified. 


1 loved her-—words are all unfit, to syllable how deep 

The hidden springs of passion lie or whence its pulses leap, 
She was to me a vital spell—the being of ny thought, 

And I the writhing sacrifice of that within me wrought. 


Pride was to me a demi-god, and scorn of plodding man 
l A principle unfitting me for earth and earthly span-- 

I sought some spirit in the crowd to blend for aye with mine, 
And never for an instant bow'd, Lolotte, till meeting thine, 


I brought to her a tarnish’d name—a strong but erring mind— 

A heart corroded by the world—a reason madly blind— 

A fate where shadows thickly hung, where joy may seldom 
shine, 

But still I fondly idolized and still Lolotte was mine! 


I was to her a destiny—-her home—her friends—her all-- 

The world beside-—-oh what are these, when early love shall 
call! 

A desert and its scorching sun--a sea--a blighted name 

Give woman these, and give her love, and still she is the same 
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Lolotte! would | had died with thee or for thee!---even now 

Thou glid’st among my memories with high and holy brow--- 

Thy smile lights up the mournful waste of retrospectious track, 

And thy glad shout and girlish glee---would I could call them 
back! 


She perish’d asa saint would die---the fountain of her love 
Gush'd all too wild and too intense fur one so like above--- 
Andhis consum’d her, as the sun scorches the early rose, 
Wooing to death so quietly her eyes forgot to close! 


Oh! that the young and fair should die, ere joy has lost its light! 
Oh! that the brightest stars should set when glancing free and 
bright! 

Oh! that the lean and nauseous worm should haunt the hallowed 
spot 

Where sleeps, my lost---my innocent---my beautiful Lolofte! 
Philadelphia. ROMEO. 


VARIETY. 


BREACH OF WATER PRIVILEGE. 
In the cours: of a destructive freshet which lately happened 
in the county of Onondagua, a law office, containing four limbs, 
being ousted from Terra Firma by a stream which had been 


fed by cloud and storm, until it had swollen ingens 

moved majestically dow n its native element. About the hour 
of midnight, its occupants, who were asleep, were awakened 
by the building coming in Contact with some other object, set 
afloat by the moving of the waters, and ina 7 particular” 
panic, demurred from the journey, and resolved on staying 
proceedings, and relinguishing the premises, with the appurte- 
nances thereunto belonging. Therefore, at the hazzard of 
their lives, they ejected themselves from all and sundry, the 
tenement, Blackstone, Hawkins and the Crown, &c. and rested 
safe on land. It is said they intend prosecuting the aforesaid 
stream for the damage sustained, 


ANECDOTE. 

An Irish officer in Minorca, was found by a gentle- 
man, who came to visit him one morning, a little ruf- 
fled, and being asked the reason, he replied, that he 
had lost a pair of fine black silk stockings out of his 
room, that cost him eighteen shillings; but he hoped 
he should get them again, for he had ordered them to 
to be cried, with a reward of half a crown for the 
person who brought them. His friend observing, 
that this was too poor a recompense for such a pair of 
silk stockings: poh, man replied he, I directed the 
crier to say they were worsted. 


CAUSES OF BLUSHING. 

A young man from a neighbouring county, of cor- 
rect habits, grave deportment and an unchangeable 
countenance, who taught one of our district schools 
not long since, was asked by a man with whom he 
was boarding, “if he ever blushed?” He replied, 
with the utmost gravity, in his usual slow and delib- 
erate manner of speaking, ‘There are wey two 
things that make me blush—one is, to appear before 
the Northampton sehool committee—the other is to 
ask ayoung lady for her company.”—Northamplon 
Gazette. 


HOME. 

Home can never be transferred, never repeated in 
the experience of an individual. The place is conse- 
crated by paternal love: by the innocence and sports 
of childhood; by the first acquaintance with nature; 
by linking the heart to the visible creation, is the 
only home. There is a living and breathing spirit 
infused into nature: every familiar object has a histo- 
ry—the trees have tongues, and the air is very loca). 
There the vesture of decay doth not close in and con- 
troul the noble function of the soul. It sees, and 
hears, and enjoys, without the ministry of gross ma- 
terial substance.—Hope Leslie. 


The following beautiful description of an Altar in the interior 
of a Spanish Cathedral, is taken from the “Forest Sanctua- 
ry,” a poem by Mrs. Hemans. 


what glimmer’d faintly on my sight, 

Faintly, yet brightening, as a wreath of snow 

Seen through dissolving haze?—The moon, the night, 

Had walla and dawn poured in;—grey, shadowy, slow, 

Yet day-spring still!—a solemn hue it caught, 

Piercing the storied windows; darkly fraught 

With stoles and draperies of imperial glow; 

And soft, and sad, that colouring gleam was thrown, 
Where, pale, a pictur’d form above the altar shone. 


Thy form, thou Son of God!—a wrathful deep, 

With foam, and cloud, and tempest, round thee 

And such a weight of night!—a night, when sleep 
From the fierce rocking of the billows fled. 

A bark show’d dim beyond thee, with its mast 

Bow’d, and its rent sail shivering to the blast; 

But, like a spirit in thy gliding tread, 

Thou, as o’er glass, didst walk that stormy sea 
Through rushing winds, which left a silent path for thee. 


So still thy white robes fell!'—no breath of air 
Within their long and slumberous folds had sway! 
So still the waves of parted, shadowy hair 

From thy clear brow flow’d droopingly away! 

Dark were the heavens above thee, Saviour!—dark 
The gulfs, Deliverer! round the straining bark! 
But thou!—o’er all thine aspect and arra 
Was pour’d one stream of pe, broad, silvery light— 
—Thou wert the single star of that all-shrouding might: 


Aid for one sinking!—Thy lone brightness gleam'd 
On his wild face, just lifted o’er the wave, 
With its worn, fearful, human look that seem d es 
‘To cry through surge and blast-——*I perish--save- 


Published by Morris & Kenney, 74, South Third- 
street, Philadelphia. 
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